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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek codperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 24 and 25. 
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Letter of Lord Lansdowne to the London Daily 
Telegraph, November 29, 1917 


To the Editor of “The Daily Telegraph” 
Sir: 

We are now in the fourth year of the most dreadful war the world 
has ever known; a war in which, as Sir W. Robertson has lately in- 
formed us, “the killed alone can be counted by the million, while the 
total number of men engaged amounts to nearly twenty-four millions.” 
Ministers continue to tell us that they scan the horizon in vain for 
the prospect of a lasting peace. And without a lasting peace we all 
feel that the task we have set ourselves will remain unaccomplished. 

But those who look forward with horror to the prolongation of the 
war, who believe that its wanton prolongation would be a crime, 
differing only in degree from that of the criminals who provoked it, 
may be excused if they too scan the horizon anxiously in the hope of 
discovering there indications that the outlook may after all not be 
so hopeless as is supposed. 

The obstacles are indeed formidable enough. We are constantly 
reminded of one of them. It is pointed out with force that, while 
we have not hesitated to put forward a general description of our 
war aims, the enemy have, though repeatedly challenged, refused to 
formulate theirs, and have limited themselves to vague and apparently 
insincere professions of readiness to negotiate with us. 

The force of the argument cannot be gainsaid, but it is directed 
mainly to show that we are still far from agreement as to the ter- 
ritorial questions which must come up for settlement in connection 
with the terms of peace. These are, however, by no means the only 
questions which will arise, and it is worth while to consider whether 
there are not others, also of first-rate importance, with regard to which 
the prospects of agreement are less remote. 

Let me examine one or two of these. What are we fighting for? 
To beat the Germans? Certainly. But that is not an end in itself. 
We want to inflict signal defeat upon the Central Powers, not out of 
mere vindictiveness, but in the hope of saving the world from a re- 
currence of the calamity which has befallen this generation. 

What, then, is it we want when the war is over? I know of no 
better formula than that more than once made use of, with universal 
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approval, by Mr. Asquith in the speeches which he has from time to 
time delivered. He has repeatedly told his hearers that we are wag- 
ing war in order to obtain reparation and security. Both are essential, 
but of the two security is perhaps the more indispensable. In the 
way of reparation much can no doubt be accomplished, but the 
utmost effort to make good all the ravages of this war must fall 
short of completeness, and will fail to undo the grievous wrong which 
has been done to humanity. It may, however, be possible to make 
some amends for the inevitable incompleteness of reparation if the 
security afforded is, humanly speaking, complete. To end the war 
honourably would be a great achievement; to prevent the same curse 
falling upon our children would be a greater achievement still. 
This is our avowed aim, and the magnitude of the issue cannot be 
exaggerated. For, just as this war has been more dreadful than any 
war in history, so we may be sure would the next war be even more 
dreadful than this. The prostitution of science for purposes of pure 
destruction is not likely to stop short. Most of us, however, believe 
that it should be possible to secure posterity against the repetition 


of such an outrage as that of 1914. If the Powers will, under a solemn | 


pact, bind themselves to submit future disputes to arbitration; if 
they will undertake to outlaw, politically and economically, any one 
of their number which refuses to enter into such a pact, or to use 
their joint military and naval forces for the purpose of coercing a 
Power which breaks away from the rest, they will, indeed, have 
travelled far along the road which leads to security. 

We are, at any rate, right to put security in the front line of our 
peace demands, and it is not unsatisfactory to note that in principle 
there seems to be complete unanimity upon this point. 

In his speech at the banquet of the League to Enforce Peace, on 
May 28, 1916, President Wilson spoke strongly in favour of 

A universal association of nations. . . to prevent any war from being 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full sub- 
mission of the cause to the opinion of the world. 


Later in the same year the German Chancellor, at the sitting of 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag, used the following language: 


When, as after the termination of the war, the world will fully recognize 
its horrible devastation of blood and treasure, then through all mankind will 
go the cry for peaceful agreements and understandings which will prevent, so 
far as is humanly possible, the return of such an immense catastrophe. This 
cry will be so strong and so justified that it must lead to a result. Germany 
will honourably coéperate in investigating every attempt to find a practical 
solution and collaborate towards its possible realisation. 


The Papal Note communicated to the Powers in August last 
places in the front rank 
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The establishment of arbitration on lines to be concerted and with sanction 
to be settled against any State that refuses either to submit international 
disputes to arbitration or to accept its awards. 


This suggestion was immediately welcomed by the Austrian 
Government, which declared that it was conscious of the importance 
for the promotion of peace of the method proposed by His Holiness, 
viz., “to submit international disputes to compulsory arbitration,” 
and that it was prepared to enter into negotiations regarding this 
proposal. Similar language was used by Count Czernin, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, in his declaration on foreign policy 
made at Budapest in October, when he mentioned as one of the 
‘fundamental bases’ of peace that of ‘obligatory international arbi- 
tration’. 

In his despatch covering the Allied Note of January 10, 1917, 
Mr. Balfour mentions as one of the three conditions essential to a 
durable peace the condition that 


Behind international law and behind all treaty arrangements for preventing 
or limiting hostilities some form of international sanction might be devised 
which would give pause to the hardiest aggressor. 


Such sanction would probably take the form of coercion applied 
in one of two modes. The ‘aggressor’ would be disciplined either 
by the pressure of superior naval and military strength, or by the 
denial of commercial access and facilities. 

The proceedings of the Paris Conference show that we should not 
shrink from such a denial, if we were compelled to use the weapon for 
purposes of self-defense. But while a commercial ‘boycott’ would be 
justifiable as a war measure, and while the threat of a ‘boycott’, in 
case Germany should show herself utterly unreasonable, would be a 
legitimate threat, no reasonable man would, surely, desire to destroy 
the trade of the Central Powers, if they will, so to speak, enter into 
recognisances to keep the peace, and do not force us into a conflict by 
a hostile combination. Commercial war is less ghastly in its im- 
mediate results than the war of armed forces, but it would certainly 
be deplorable if after three or four years of sanguinary conflict in 
the field, a conflict which has destroyed a great part of the wealth 
of the world, and permanently crippled its resources, the Powers 
were to embark upon commercial hostilities certain to retard the 
economic recovery of all the nations involved. 

That we shall have to secure ourselves against the fiscal hostility of 
others; that we shall have to prevent the recurrence of the conditions 
under which, when the war broke out, we found ourselves short of 
essential commodities, because we had allowed certain industries, and 
certain sources of supply, to pass entirely under the control of our 
enemies, no one will doubt, subject however to this reservation, 
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that it will surely be for our interest that the stream of trade should, 
so far as our own fiscal interests permit, be allowed to flow strong and 
uninterrupted in its natural channels. 

There remains the question of territorial claims. The most authori- 
tative statement of these is to be found in the Allies’ note of January 
10, 1917. This statement must obviously be regarded as a broad 
outline of the desiderata of the Allies, but is anyone prepared to 
argue that the sketch is complete, or that it may not become necessary 
to re-examine it? 

Mr. Asquith, speaking at Liverpool in October last, used the 
following language: 

“No one pretends that it would be right or opportune for either side 
to formulate an ultimatum, detailed, exhaustive, precise, with clauses 
and sub-clauses, which is to be accepted verbatim et liberatim, chapter 
and verse, as the indispensable preliminary and condition of peace. 

“There are many things,” he added, “in world-wide conflict such as 
this, which must of necessity be left over for discussion and negotia- 
tion, for accommodation and adjustment, at a later stage.” 

It is surely most important that this wise counsel should be kept 
in mind. Some of our original desiderata have probably become 
unattainable. Others would probably now be given a less prominent 
place than when they were first put forward. Others again, notably 
the reparation due to Belgium, remain, and must always remain in 
the front rank; but when it comes to a wholesale rearrangement of 
the map of southeastern Europe we may well ask for a suspension 
of judgment and for the elucidation which a frank exchange of views 
between the Allied Powers can alone afford. 

For all these questions concern our Allies as well as ourselves, and 
if we are to have an Allied Council for the purpose of adapting our 
strategy in the field to the ever-shifting developments of the war, 
it is fair to assume that, in the matter of peace terms also, the Allies 
will make it their business to examine and if necessary to revise, 
territorial requirements. 

Let me end by explaining why I attach so much importance to 
these considerations. We are not going to lose this war, but its pro- 
longation will spell ruin for the civilised world, and an infinite addi- 
tion to the load of human suffering which already weighs upon it. 
Security will be invaluable to a world which has the vitality to profit 
by it, but what will be the value of the blessings of peace to nations 
so exhausted that they can scarcely stretch out a hand with which to 
grasp them? 

In my belief, if the war is to be brought to a close in time to avert 
a world-wide catastrophe, it will be brought to a close because on 
both sides the peoples of the countries involved realise that it has 
already lasted too long. 
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There can be no question that this feeling prevails extensively in 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. We know beyond doubt that the 
economic pressure in those countries far exceeds any to which we 
are subject here. Ministers inform us in their speeches of “constant 
efforts” on the part of the Central Powers to “initiate peace talk.” (Sir 
E. Geddes at the Mansion House, November 9.) 

If the peace talk is not more articulate, and has not been so precise 
as to enable His Majesty’s Government to treat it seriously, the 
expianation is probably to be found in the fact, first, that German 
despotism does not tolerate independent expressions of opinion, and, 
second, that the German Government has contrived, probably with 
success, to misrepresent the aims of the Allies, which are supposed 
to include the destruction of Germany, the imposition upon her of a 
form of government decided by her enemies, her destruction as a 
great commercial community, and her exclusion from the free use 
of the seas. 

An immense stimulus would probably be given to the peace party 
in Germany if it were understood: 

1. That we do not desire the annihilation of Germany as a great 
power. 

2. That we do not seek to impose upon her people any form of 
government other than that of their own choice. 

3. That, except as a legitimate war measure, we have no desire to 
deny to Germany her place among the great commercial communities 
of the world. 

4. That we are prepared, when the war is over, to examine in 
concert with other Powers, the group of international problems, 
some of them of recent origin, which are connected with the question 
of “the freedom of the seas.” 

5. That we are prepared to enter into an international pact under 
which ample opportunities would be afforded for the settlement of 
international disputes by peaceful means. 

I am under the impression that authority could be found for most 
of these propositions in ministerial speeches. Since the above lines 
were written (1), (2), and (3), have been dealt with by our Foreign 
Minister at the public meeting held in honour of M. Venizelos at 
the Mansion House. 

The question of “the freedom of the seas” was among those raised 
at the outset by our American Allies. The formula is an ambiguous 
one, capable of many inconsistent interpretations, and I doubt 
whether it will be seriously contended that there is no room for 
profitable discussion. 

That an attempt should be made to bring about the kind of pact 
suggested in (5) is, I believe, common ground to all the belligerents, 


and probably to all the neutral Powers. 
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If it be once established that there are no insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of agreement upon these points, the political horizon might 
perhaps be scanned with better hope by those who pray, but can at 
this moment hardly venture to expect, that the New Year may bring 
us a lasting and honourable peace. I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


LANSDOWNE. 


Lansdowne House, November 28. 
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Reply by Cosmos printed in the New York Times, 
December I, 1917 


At any time a public utterance on international affairs by Lord 
Lansdowne would command attention. His letter to The London 
Daily Telegraph, which is printed in The Times of today, will 
be read and reflected upon throughout the world. The significance 
of Lord Lansdowne’s letter depends upon the interpretation to be 
placed upon it. Just one year ago I was privileged to discuss in your 
paper each one of the topics mentioned by Lord Lansdowne in his 
letter, and then came to the same conclusions at which he has now 
arrived. The fundamental assumption of my discussion then was 
that Germany must be deteated and must accept defeat before any 
trustworthy or durable settlement of these issues could be had. 
That assumption is still true, and if Lord Lansdowne’s proposals for 
an after-war settlement are based upon this assumption, they may 
and should be sympathetically discussed. If, on the other hand, they 
are, as I can hardly conceive to be possible, a tacit admission that 
Germany is not to be defeated before a settlement is attempted, 
then any discussion of Lord Lansdowne’s proposals can only be harm- 
ful, since such discussion will arouse false hopes in the breasts of those 
who would bring the war to a close without a determination of its 
issues. No greater calamity could happen to the world than this. 
The Roman Senate rang for years with Cato’s fierce cry, Delenda est 
Carthago. So our world of liberty-loving men must resound with the 
cry, Vincenda est Germania, until the victory of the Allies is secure. 

The reason for this is simple and easily stated, though it be for the 
hundredth time. This reason is not to be found in hate, or in revenge, 
or in commercial jealousy; it is to be found in the determination to 
lay a secure foundation for international order and international 
peace. Both the German Government and the German people have 
looked upon their military power as supreme, and as the trustworthy 
and available basis upon which to rest international policy. This con- 
viction must be overthrown. It can be overthrown in either of two 
ways: First, by a continuation of the victories of Joffre and Foch 
and Pétain, of Haig and Byng; or, second, by so widespread and so 
powerful a dissatisfaction within the German Empire that the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to call a halt before economic disaster and 
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social revolution do their destructive work. If the vigorous state- 
ments of Herr Haase are correct, and if they represent the sentiments 
of his followers in the Reichstag, as they probably do, then this 
second condition is rapidly approaching. 

Assuming the defeat of German military power, then Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposals fall well within the limits of quickly practicable 
statesmanship. Let us examine them in order: 


1. No one in his senses has proposed to annihilate Germany as a 
great power. Such a purpose could never be made consonant with 
the aims for which the Allies are fighting this war. 


2. No one who knows Germany, or who understands the working 
of political forces over centuries, would dream of imposing upon the 
German people any form of government that was not of their own 
choosing. German military power may be broken in battle or by 
economic weakness, but the Germans must themselves revise, reform, 
and liberalize their own Government. All that the Allies can do 
after victory is to let the light of real liberty in upon the German- 
speaking peoples. 

3- Then, too, it would be little short of madness to attempt to 
organize an economic war to follow hard upon the heels of the military 
struggle that is now being prosecuted. May I quote a few words 
from a letter addressed to you on November 22, 1916: “If the present 
military contest is to be immediately succeeded by a new and vigorous 
economic struggle, using all the implements of privilege, discrimina- 
tion, and favor, then, while the war may result in a peace, it will not 
result in that durable and secure peace on which the heart of the 
world is set.” 

4. Perhaps the most significant sentence in Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter is that in which he asks that willingness be expressed on behalf 
of Great Britain to examine that group of international problems 
which are connected with the question of the freedom of the seas. 
This is something in which the United States has been interested for 
more than a century, and which it has always firmly and eagerly 
urged. By freedom of the seas is not meant any necessary control 
over the naval policy of any particular nation, but merely that those 
humane and progressive policies as to the protection of private prop- 
erty and the lives of private citizens from the ravages of naval war- 
fare which the United States pressed so vigorously at the two Hague 
Conferences, and which have already secured a large measure of 
support in Great Britain itself, shall be accepted as controlling inter- 
national policy and as an integral part of international law. If the 
great body of British opinion for which Lord Lansdowne may prop- 
erly presume to speak is now ready to discuss these matters with 
open mind, then the successful end of the long struggle on the part 
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of the United States to accomplish this is in sight, and an important 
advance will have been made in securing the peace of the world. 
Great Britain and the United States together can assure this. 

5. Lord Lansdowne’s last suggestion relates to an international 
pact, with a view to the settlement of international disputes by peace- 
ful means. For such an international pact the two Hague Confer- 
ences did much, and for it the present war has done still more. The 
judicial organization of such a pact lies ready to hand in the work 
of The Hague Conferences, while its conciliar and administrative 
organs are being wrought out at this very moment in Paris. The 
Inter-Allied War Conference is, in effect, the visible beginning of a 
league of nations to secure the good order and the durable peace of 
the world. The publication of Lord Lansdowne’s letter was so timed 
as manifestly to show a desire to influence the work of the Paris 
Conference. It may well do so with advantage if the fundamental 
assumption be made which has already been described. 

The weakness of the German Government has nowhere been so 
clearly manifested as in its willingness to stage, before the whole 
world, the farce of appearing to negotiate with Messrs. Lenine, 
Trotzky, and their ilk, who come to Berlin ostensibly on behalf of 
Russia, but really with German gold at their back and with German 
pleadings on their lips. Autocracy is the natural ally of anarchy, 
since both are sworn enemies of democracy. Autocracy can deal 
with anarchy if given time enough, but it is learning that it cannot 
deal in similar fashion with democracy. The plain purpose of the 
conversations which are to begin in Berlin on Monday is to provoke 
and arouse unrest in France, in Italy, in Great Britain, and in the 
United States, with a view to producing a confusion of counsel and a 
weakening of purpose that will enable Germany to end the war as a 
drawn battle, and, therefore, as victor. It is for this reason that 
Lord Lansdowne and those who think with him must be pressed for 
answers to such questions as these: What about the rights and the 
protection of small nations? What about reparation for the spoliation 
of Belgium and of Serbia? What about the restitution of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France? What about Poland and Bohemia and 
the Jugo-Slavs? What about the Dardanelles? These searching ques- 
tions, some of which have been sleeping for centuries, have all been 
raised by the progress of the war. They will not down. The world 
must now meet and answer them with sympathy, with understanding, 
and with justice, or each one of them will become the seed of another 
war, perhaps as widespread and as destructive as this one. 

Security is that for which the peace-loving world is now in search, 
as Lord Lansdowne clearly recognizes. That security can rest only 
upon justice, and justice means that these recent wrongs, which so 
constantly disturb the surface of the world’s life, must be righted. 
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It is well, with Lord Lansdowne, to keep on assuring the German 
people that no one proposes their annihilation or their dismember- 
ment. No one proposes to enter upon an era of reprisal and of per- 
secution against them. They have been their own worst enemies. 
In a few short weeks they destroyed the laborious accomplishment 
of generations. The restoration of confidence in them is something 
which they, and they alone, can bring about. Whenever they are 
ready to admit the defeat of their cruel aims and to join the rest 
of the world in settling its problems on the basis of that justice 
which brings security, then, and only then, will the world hold out 
its hand to them. 

Cosmos 


November 30, 1917. 
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The President’s Address to the Congress, Decem- 
ber 4, 1917 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: Eight months have elapsed since 
I last had the honor of addressing you. They have been months 
crowded with events of immense and grave significance for us. I 
shall not undertake to retail or even to summarize those events. The 
practical particulars of the part we have played in them will be laid 
before you in the reports of the executive departments. I shall dis- 
cuss only our present outlook upon these vast affairs, our present 
duties, and the immediate means of accomplishing the objects we 
shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. The intolerable 
wrongs done and planned against us by the sinister masters of Ger- 
many have long since become too grossly obvious and odious to every 
true American to need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask you to con- 
sider again and with a very grave scrutiny our objectives and the 
measures by which we mean to attain them; for the purpose of dis- 
cussion here in this place is action, and our action must move straight 
toward definite ends. Our object is, of course, to win the war; and 
we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves to be diverted until it is won. 
But it is worth while asking and answering the question, When shall 
we consider the war won? 


NATION UNITED IN SPIRIT AND INTENTION 


From one point of view it is not necessary to broach this funda- 
mental matter. I do not doubt that the American people know 
what the war is about and what sort of an outcome they will regard 
as a realization of their purpose in it. As a Nation we are united in 
spirit and intention. I pay little heed to those who tell me other- 
wise. I hear the voices of dissent—who does not? I hear the criti- 
cism and the clamor of the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. 
I also see men here and there fling themselves in impotent disloyalty 
against the calm, indomitable power of the Nation. I hear men 
debate peace who understand neither its nature nor the way in which 
we may attain it with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But I 
know that none of these speaks for the Nation. They do not touch 
the heart of anything. They may safely be left to strut their uneasy 
hour and be forgotten. 
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But from another point of view I believe that it is necessary to 
say plainly what we here at the seat of action consider the war to 
be for and what part we mean to play in the settlement of its searching 
issues. We are the spokesmen of the Ameri~an people and they have 
a right to know whether their purpose is ours. They desire peace by 
the overcoming of evil, by the defeat once fcr all of the sinister forces 
that interrupt peace and render it impossible, and they wish to know 
how closely our thought runs with theirs and what action we propose. 
They are impatient with those who desire peace by any sort of 
compromise—deeply and indignantly impatient—but they will be 
equally impatient with us if we do not make it plain to them what 
our objectives are and what we are planning for in seeking to make 
conquest of peace by arms, 


MENACE OF COMBINED INTRIGUE AND FORCE 


I believe that I speak for them when I say two things: First, that 
this intolerable thing of which the masters of Germany have shown 
us the ugly face, this menace of combined intrigue and force which 
we now see so clearly as the German power, a thing without con- 
science, or honor, or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, 
and if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut out from the 
friendly intercourse of the nations; and, second, that when this thing 
and its power are indeed defeated and the time comes that we can 
discuss peace—when the German people have spokesmen whose 
word we can believe and when those spokesmen are ready in the name 
of their people to accept the common judgment of the nations as to 
what shall henceforth be the bases of law and of covenant for the life 
of the world—we shall be willing and glad to pay the full price for 
peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We know what that price will be. 
It will be full, impartial justice—justice done at every point and to 
every nation that the final settlement must affect our enemies as well 
as our friends. 


VOICES OF HUMANITY DAILY MORE AUDIBLE 


You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are in the air. 
They grow daily more audible, more articulate, more persuasive, and 
they come from the hearts of men everywhere. They insist that the 
war shall not end in vindictive action of any kind; that no nation or 
people shall be robbed or punished because the irresponsible rulers of 
a single country have themselves done deep and abominable wrong. 
It is this thought that has been expressed in the formula “No annexa- 
tions, no contributions, no punitive indemnities.” Just because this 
crude formula expresses the instinctive judgment as to right of plain 
men everywhere it has been made diligent use of by the masters of 
German intrigue to lead the people of Russia astray—and the people 
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of every other country their agents could reach, in order that a pre- 
mature peace might be brought about before autocracy has been 
taught its final and convincing lesson, and the people of the world 
put in control of their own destinies. 


WILL BASE PEACE ON GENEROSITY AND JUSTICE 


But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just idea is no 
reason why aright use should not be made of it. It ought to be brought 
under the patronage of its real friends. Let it be said again that 
autocracy must first be shown the utter futility of its claims to power 
or leadership in the modern world. It is impossible to apply any 
standard of justice so long as such forces are unchecked and un- 
defeated as the present masters of Germany command. Not until 
that has been done can Right be set up as arbiter and peacemaker 
among the nations. But when that has been done—as, God willing, 
it assuredly will be—we shall at last be free to do an unprecedented 
thing, and this is the time to avow our purpose te doit. We shall be 
free to base peace on generosity and justice, to the exclusion of all 
selfish claims to advantage even on the part of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and immediate 
task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until it 
is accomplished. Every power and resource we possess, whether of 
men, of money, or materials, is being devoted and will continue to be 
devoted to that purpose until it is achieved. Those who desire to 
bring peace about before that purpose is achieved I counsel to carry 
their advice elsewhere. We will not entertain it. We shall regard 
the war as won only when the German people say to us, through 
properly accredited representatives, that they are ready to agree to 
a settlement based upon justice and the reparation of the wrongs 
their rulers have done. They have done a wrong to Belgium which 
must be repaired. They have established a power over other lands 
and peoples than their own—over the great Empire of Austria- 
Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey, and within 
Asia—which must be relinquished. 

Germany's success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, by enter- 
prise we did not grudge or oppose, but admired, rather. She had 
built up for herself a real empire of trade and influence, secured by 
the peace of the world. We were content to abide the rivalries of 
manufacture, science, and commerce that were involved for us in 
her success, and stand or fall as we had or did not have the brains 
and the initiative to surpass her. But at the moment when she had 
conspicuously won her triumphs of peace she threw them away to 
establish in their stead what the world will no longer permit to be 
established, military and political domination by arms by which to 
oust where she could not excel the rivals she most feared and hated. 
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The peace we make must remedy that wrong. It must deliver the 
once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgium and northern France 
from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian menace, but it must 
also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hungary, the peoples of the 
Balkans, and the peoples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, from 
the impudent and alien dominion of the Prussian military and com- 
mercial autocracy. 


NO WISH TO REARRANGE AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not wish in any 
way to impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is 
no affair of ours what they do with their own life, either industrially 
or politically. We do not purpose or desire to dictate to them in 
any way. We only desire to see that their affairs are left in their own 
hands, in all matters, great or small. We shall hope to secure for the 
peoples of the Balkan peninsula and for the people of the Turkish 
Empire the right and opportunity to make their own lives safe, their 
own fortunes secure against oppression or injustice and from the 
dictation of foreign courts or parties. 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Germany herself are 
of a like kind. We intend no wrong against the German Empire, 
no interference with her internal affairs. We should deem either the 
one or the other absolutely unjustifiable, absolutely contrary to the 
principles we have professed to live by and to hold most sacred 
throughout our life as a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told by the men whom they now 
permit to deceive them and to act as their masters that they are 
fighting for the very life and existence of their Empire, a war of 
desperate self-defense against deliberate aggression. Nothing could 
be more grossly or wantonly false, and we must seek by the utmost 
openness and candor as to our real aims to convince them of its false- 
ness. We are, in fact, fighting for their emancipation from fear, 
along with our own—from the fear as well as from the fact of unjust 
attack by neighbors or rivals or schemers after world empire. No 
one is threatening the existence or the independence or the peaceful 
enterprise of the German Empire. 


EXCLUSION FROM PARTNERSHIP OF NATIONS 


The worst that can happen to the detriment of the German people 
is this, that if they should still, after the war is over, continue to be 
obliged to live under ambitious and intriguing masters interested to 
disturb the peace of the world, men or classes of men whom the other 
peoples of the world could not trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations which must henceforth guarantee 
the world’s peace. That partnership must be a partnership of peoples, 
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not a mere partnership of governments. It might be impossible, also, 
in such untoward circumstances, to admit Germany to the free eco- 
nomic intercourse which must inevitably spring out of the other 
partnerships of a real peace. But there would be no aggression in 
that; and such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, would in 
the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, by processes 
which would assuredly set in. : 


WRONGS OF WAR MUST BE RIGHTED 


The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this war will 
have to be righted. That of course. But they can not and must not 
be righted by the commission of similar wrongs against Germany and 
her allies. The world will not permit the commission of similar wrongs 
as a means of reparation and settlement. Statesmen must by this 
time have learned that the opinion of the world is everywhere wide- 
awake and fully comprehends the issues involved. No representative 
of any self-governed nation will dare disregard it by attempting any 
such covenants of selfishness and compromise as were entered into 
at the Congress of Vienna. The thought of the plain people here 
and everywhere throughout the world, the people who enjoy no priv- 
ilege and have very simple and unsophisticated standards of right and 
wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth breathe if they 
would live. It is in the full disclosing light of that thought that all 
policies must be conceived and executed in this midday hour of the 
world’s life. German rulers have been able to upset the peace of the 
world only because the German people were not suffered under their 
tutelage to share the comradeship of the other peoples of the world 
either in thought or in purpose. They were allowed to have no 
opinion of their own which might be set up as a rule of conduct for 
those who exercised authority over them. But the congress that 
concludes this war will feel the full strength of the tides that run now 
in the hearts and consciences of free men everywhere. Its conclusions 
will run with those tides. 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE POISONED BY FALSEHOODS 


All these things have been true from the very beginning of this 
stupendous war; and I can not help thinking that if they had been 
made plain at the very outset the sympathy and enthusiasm of the 
Russian people might have been once for all enlisted on the side of 
the Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real and lasting 
union of purpose effected. Had they believed these things at the 
very moment of their revolution and had they been confirmed in 
that belief since, the sad reverses which have recently marked the 
progress of their affairs toward an ordered and stable government of 
free men might have been avoided. The Russian people have been 
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poisoned by the very same falsehoods that have kept the German 
people in the dark, and the poison has been administered by the very 
same hands. The only possible antidote is the truth. It can not be 
uttered too plainly or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be my 
duty to speak these declarations of purpose, to add these specific 
interpretations to what I took the liberty of saying to the Senate 
in January. Our entrance into the war has not altered our atti- 
tude toward the settlement that must come when it is over. When I 
said in January that the nations of the world were entitled not only 
to free pathways upon the sea but also to assured and unmolested 
access to those pathways, I was thinking, and I am thinking now, not 
of the smaller and weaker nations alone, which need our countenance 
and support, but also of the great and powerful nations, and of our 
present enemies as well as our present associates in the war. I was 
thinking, and am thinking now, of Austria herself, among the rest, as 
well as of Serbia and of Poland. Justice and equality of rights can 
be had only at a great price. We are seeking permanent, not tem- 
porary, foundations for the peace of the world and must seek them 
candidly and fearlessly. As always, the right will prove to be the 


expedient. 
MUST CLEAR AWAY IMPEDIMENTS TO SUCCESS 


What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom and 
justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear away with a 
thorough hand all impediments to success, and we must make every 
adjustment of law that will facilitate the full and free use of our 
whole capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our way is that 
we are at war with Germany but not with her allies. I therefore 
very earnestly recommend that the Congress immediately declare 
the United States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does it 
seem strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the argument 
I have just addressed to you? Itis not. It is, in fact, the inevitable 
logic of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for the time being not 
her own mistress, but simply the vassal of the German Government. 
We must face the facts as they are and act upon them without senti- 
ment in this stern business. The Government of Austria-Hungary is 
not acting upon its own initiative or in response to the wishes and 
feelings of its own peoples, but as the instrument of another nation. 
We must meet its force with our own and regard the Central Powers 
as but one. The war can be successfully conducted in no other way. 
The same logic would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey 
and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of Germany. But they are 
mere tools, and do not yet stand in the direct path of our necessary 
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action. We shall go wherever the necessities of this war carry us, 
but it seems to me that we should go only where immediate and 
practical considerations lead us and not heed any others. 

The financial and military measures which must be adopted will 
suggest themselves as the war and its undertakings develop, but I 
will take the liberty of proposing to you certain other acts of legis- 
lation which seem to me to be needed for the support of the war and 
for the release of our whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain particulars the legislation 
of the last session with regard to alien enemies; and also necessary, 
I believe, to create a very definite and particular control over the 
entrance and departure of all persons into and from the United States. 

Legislation should be enacted defining as a criminal offense every 
wilful violation of the presidential proclamations relating to alien 
enemies promulgated under Section 4067 of the Revised Statutes 
and providing appropriate punishments; and women as well as men 
should be included under the terms of the acts placing restraints upon 
alien enemies. It is likely that as time goes on many alien enemies 
will be willing to be fed and housed at the expense of the Government 
in the detention camps, and it would be the purpose of the legislation 
I have suggested to confine offenders among them in penitentiaries 
and other similar institutions where they could be made to work as 
other criminals do. 


FAVORS FURTHER LIMITATIONS ON PRICES 


Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress must go 
further in authorizing the Government to set limits to prices. The 
law of supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been replaced by 
the law of unrestrained selfishness. While we have eliminated 
profiteering in several branches of industry it still runs impudently 
rampant in others. The farmers, for example, complain with a great 
deal of justice that, while the regulation of food prices restricts their in- 
comes, norestraintsare placed upon the prices of most of the things they 
must themselves purchase; and similar inequities obtain on all side. 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water power of the country, and also the consideration of the 
systematic and yet economical development of such of the natural 
resources of the country as are still under the control of the Federal 
Government, should be immediately resumed and affirmatively and 
constructively dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The press- 
ing need of such legislation is daily becoming more obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last session with regard to regulated 
combinations among our exporters, in order to provide for our 
foreign trade a more effective organization and method of coéperation, 
ought by all means to be completed at this session. 
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APPROPRIATION BILLS BY SINGLE COMMITTEE 


And I beg that the members of the House of Representatives will 
permit me to express the opinion that it will be impossible to deal in 
any but a very wasteful and extravagant fashion with the enormous 
appropriations of the public moneys which must continue to be made, 
if the war is to be properly sustained, unless the House will consent 
to return to its former practice of initiating and preparing all appro- 
priation bills through a single committee, in order that responsibility 
may be centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, and 
waste and duplication as much as possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become necessary before the present 
Congress again adjourns in order to effect the most efficient co- 
ordination and operation of the railway and other transportation 
systems of the country; but to that I shall, if circumstances should 
demand, call the attention of the Congress upon another occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done for the more 
effective conduct of the war, your own counsels will supply the 
omission. What I am perfectly clear about is that in the present 
session of the Congress our whole attention and energy should be 
concentrated on the vigorous, rapid, and successful prosecution of 
the great task of winning the war. 


ENEMY SOUGHT TO DISRUPT UNION 


We can do this with all the greater zeal and enthusiasm because 
we know that for us this is a war of high principle, debased by no 
selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation; because we know, and all 
the world knows, that we have been forced into it to save the very 
institutions we live under from corruption and destruction. The pur- 
poses of the Central Powers strike straight at the very heart of 
everything we believe in; their methods of warfare outrage every 
principle of humanity and of knightly honor; their intrigue has cor- 
rupted the very thought and spirit of many of our people; their sin- 
ister and secret diplomacy has sought to take our very territory away 
from us and disrupt the Union of the States. Our safety would be 
at an end, our honor forever sullied and brought into contempt were 
we to permit their triumph. They are striking at the very existence 
of democracy and liberty. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested purpose, in 
which all the free peoples of the world are banded together for 
the vindication of right, a war for the preservation of our nation and 
of all that it has held dear of principle and of purpose, that we feel 
ourselves doubly constrained to propose for its outcome only that 
which is righteous and of irreproachable intention, for our foes as 
well as for our friends. The cause being just and holy, the settlement 
must be of like motive and quality. For this we can fight, but for 
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nothing less noble or less worthy of our traditions. For this cause 
we entered the war and for this cause will we battle until the last 
gun is fired. 

NO IDEAL OR PRINCIPLE FORGOTTEN 


I have spoken plainly because this seems to me the time when it 
is most necessary to speak plainly, in order that all the world may 
know that even in the heat and ardor of the struggle and when 
our whole thought is of carrying the war through to its end we 
have not forgotten any ideal or principle for which the name of 
America has been held in honor among the nations and for which it 
has been our glory to contend in the great generations that went be- 
fore us. A supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of the 
people have been opened and they see. The hand of God is laid 
upon the nations. He will show them favor, I devoutly believe, only 
if they rise to the clear heights of His own justice and mercy. 
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